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translated into English it ought to be;  the sooner the
better."
Paderewski got up with the words: " You haven't
seen my study. I will take you upstairs and show it
to you."
We went out into the big hall. The rest of the household
seemed to have retired or to have gone out; not a sound,
was to be heard. The walls of the hall were covered with
portraits of Paderewski, of Mme Helena, of Colonel House,
and there were several symbolical pictures by Malczewskij
and one or two canvases by Wyczolkowski, two of Poland's
leading contemporary painters.
I asked my host: " When did you really give up playing
the piano? There are so many contradictory versions
about it."
We halted at the bottom of the staircase. " I definitely
gave up playing in 19185" was Paderewski's answer. " The
last time I played was at the Metropolitan Opera House in
New York at a concert given in honour of Marshal Joffre,
who was on an official visit to America."
" Do you then consider that in the years 1914 till 1918 you
still played the piano in the same way as you did before the
war ? " I was anxious lest all my investigations about this
very important fact and its deeper significance had been
wrong.
Paderewski answered : " No, the piano of those years was
a different thing altogether. It was no longer the pianist
who played, but the propagandist. I stood on a different
platform, and the piano was no longer a musical instrument
but a patriotic instrument. And," he added, after a
moment's hesitation as though looking for the right word
and in a voice which was almost apologetic, " a financial
investment. You see, I was doing propaganda work in the
United States during the war. I assure you it was not a
cheap occupation ; it swallowed up my entire fortune and
much more. Much more. I simply had to earn more
money to keep up a political office, to go on with my propa-